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Apples  and  the  Arboretum 

THE  ARBORETUM  Apple  Campaign  is  beginning  its 
third  season.  This  is  an  important  money-raising  project 
of  the  Foundation  and  has  contributed  for  the  last  two  years 
a liberal  amount  toward  the  upkeep  of  the  Arboretum.  It  is, 
besides,  a civic  enterprise  in  its  own  right,  for  it  has  its  place 
in  building  up  the  Washington  State  apple  industry  as  well 
as  the  University  of  Washington  Arboretum. 

We  are  becoming  more  and  more  widely  known  throughout 
the  country  as  shippers  of  the  finest  Washington  red  and 
golden  Delicious  apples,  selected  and  packed  so  carefully 
that  we  are  continually  complimented  on  the  freshness  and 
good  condition  of  the  fruit  on  arrival.  It  may  be  New  York, 
Alaska,  Florida,  or  Iowa  which  writes  us: 

“What  a package!  Such  beautiful  apples  and  so 
luscious!  They  came  through  in  perfect  condition. 

Not  one  was  even  bruised!” 

or  “What  a lovely  surprise  to  receive  the  box  of  ap- 
ples. I never  ate  an  apple  like  them — such  wonder- 
ful flavor;  they  arrived  Saturday,  every  apple 
sound.” 

or  “Everyone  to  whom  I sent  Arboretum  Apples  said 
that  they  never  ate  such  apples,  never  had  tasted 
such  apples,  and  had  never  seen  anything  as  beau- 
tifully put  up! ” 

Our  apples  are  grown  in  the  young  orchards  of  Northeast- 
ern Washington’s  high  valleys.  After  harvesting,  our  share 
of  them  is  carefully  selected  and  stored  for  us  in  the  cold 
warehouse.  They  are  not  handled  again  until  they  go  into 
our  gift  cartons.  These  are  filled  one  by  one  at  the  warehouse 
as  we  forward  our  orders  to  the  packer.  They  are  expressed 
immediately  so  that  when  they  reach  their  destination  they 
have  been  out  of  the  storage  plant  for  the  minimum  length 
of  time.  In  each  carton,  is  a slip  asking  the  recipient  to  notify 
the  Arboretum  Foundation  if  the  apples  have  by  any  chance 
suffered  damage  in  transit.  This  will  assure  you  that  if  you 
order  “Arboretum  Apples,”  you  will  be  sending  your  friends 
and  family  the  best  apples  procurable,  packed  as  carefully 
and  attractively  as  the  most  meticulous  buyer  would  demand. 
You  can  therefore  recommend  them  confidently.  This  is 
what  the  Arboretum  Apple  Committee  hopes  the  readers  of 
the  Bulletin  will  do.  The  apple  gift  carton  may  be  seen  and 
ordered  from  the  Arboretum  Foundation  office,  5532  White 
Building,  from  Ernst  Hardware  Co.,  Pike  and  Sixth,  and  the 
Hollywood  Gardens  in  the  Olympic  Hotel.  They  are  ready 
for  shipment  at  any  time — today,  for  Thanksgiving,  for 
Christmas — and  we  recommend  them  especially  for  hungr}' 
lads  at  camp. 

12-apple  carton  (10  lbs.)  $2.00  including  express. 

40-apple  carton  (35  lbs.)  $5.50  including  express 


October,  1941 

It  our  Foundation  Membership  Important! 

IN  TIME  our  Arboretum  will  be  recognized  as  one  of  the 
greatest  in  the  United  States.  It  has  been  expertly 
planned,  and  with  the  Federal  aid  heretofore  available,  much 
has  already  been  accomplished.  We  are  favored  with  a cli- 
mate assuring  it  of  an  unequalled  variety  of  plants,  shrubs 
and  trees  from  the  entire  temperate  world. 

Federal  aid,  however,  has  been  withdrawn  and  it  is  des- 
perately in  need  of  funds  not  only  for  its  development  but 
also  for  its  maintenance.  The  present  membership  in  the 
Foundation  is  only  a fraction  of  what  it  should  be,  consider- 
ing the  population  within  this  area,  the  marked  growth  in 
interest  in  gardening  everywhere  and  the  merits  of  the 
Arboretum  cause. 

The  obvious  and  complete  answer  to  our  problem  is  the 
securing  of  a greatly  increased  membership,  both  in  number 
and  in  size  of  memberships.  These  are  varied  in  range,  $2.00, 
$5.00,  $10.00,  $25.00,  $50.00  and  $100.00.  They  are  not 
limited  to  individuals;  business  firms,  partnerships  and  cor- 
porations are  also  eligible. 

Every  Arboretum  Foundation  member  has  a number  of 
friends  who  should  join.  We  are  counting  on  your  enthusias- 
tic interest  in  the  Foundation  and  what  it  stands  for,  and 
upon  your  loyalty,  to  aid  us  by  securing  new  members  for 
the  Foundation. 

D.  G.  Eggerman, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
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Three  Native  American  Plants  for  the  Garden 

By  John  H.  Hanley 
Arctostaphylos  Manzanita  for  Dry  Sites 

THE  USE  of  native  plant  species  for  decorative  purposes 
in  the  garden  and  around  the  home  is  too  often  shunned 
and  avoided.  Exotic  types  from  the  far-off  places  seem  to 
possess  a lure  which  is  not  always  justified  if  they  are  crit- 
ically compared  with  species  already  at  hand  in  nearby  forest 
or  field. 

This  seems  to  be  true  in  the  case  of  Arctostaphylos  man- 
zanita, a native  which  actually  possesses  features  of  beauty 
that  are  difficult  to  surpass.  What  more,  beyond  the  follow- 
ing details,  do  you  require  of  an  ornamental? 

Evergreen  leaves,  of  medium  size  so  that  they  do  not 
detract  from  the  garden  scene  as  do  such  large-leaved  species 
as  the  English  laurel;  rounded,  hairy  leaves  of  a soft,  gray 
tone  to  neutralize  garish  colors  elsewhere  in  the  garden. 

Flowers,  elongated  clusters  of  them  in  white  or  pinkish 
white,  each  one  distinct  and  possessing  the  lovely  urn-shaped 
form  that  characterizes  so  many  of  the  closely-allied  erica- 
ceous  plants  such  as  pernettya  and  madrona. 

Fruits,  bright  red-brown  and  berry-like,  persisting  into 
the  winter.  Bark,  bright  cinnamon-red  bark,  clothing  artisti- 
cally twisted  and  fluted  trunks  and  stems. 


Add  to  these  the  important  virtue  of  adaptability  to  severe 
sites;  to  the  high,  dry  ridge  top;  to  the  steep,  hot  slope,  and 
you  have  a worthwhile  plant  that  deserves  more  widespread 
use  throughout  most  of  the  Puget  Sound  country.  Although 
some  official  records  indicate  its  natural  range  to  be  from 
Oregon  south  it  actually  extends  well  into  Washington.  One 
will  encounter  it  frequently  on  both  the  east  and  west  slopes 
of  the  Cascades  in  the  vicinity  of  Chinook  pass  and  isolated 
individuals  appear  on  the  prairie  landscape  south  and  west 
of  Olympia.  In  addition  there  are  several  beautiful  planted 
specimens  on  the  campus  at  the  University  of  Washington 
which  have  grown  to  a height  of  6 to  7 feet.  If  you  are  not 
familiar  with  the  plant,  a trip  to  see  them  is  worth  while. 

Kalniia  Poli  folia  as  an  Ornamental 

The  bog  laurel,  Kalmia  polifolia,  is  one  of  our  most  wide- 
spread, North  American  plant  species.  It  occurs  in  the 
localized  bog  habitats  from  Newfoundland  to  Pennsylvania 
and  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Cascade  system  from 
Sitka,  Alaska,  to  California.  Unless  it  is  crowded  by  such 
plant  associates  as  the  Labrador  Tea  it  seldom  reaches  a 
height  of  more  than  1J4  to  2 feet.  The  small,  narrow  leaves, 
dark  green  above  and  gray-white  below,  with  the  edges 
rolled  under,  are  attractive  at  all  seasons  though  the  principal 
feature  of  beauty  is  the  bright  pink  to  purple  pink  flower 
which  develops  during  late  spring. 

Attempts  by  many  gardeners  to  transport  clumps  of  this 
Kalmia  from  its  native  bog  habitat  have  in  general  been  quite 
disappointing. 

From  our  experiences  with  the  species  at  the  Arboretum 
it  is  far  better  to  begin  either  by  propagating  one’s  own  stock 
or  by  purchasing  nursery  grown  plants  with  a good,  well- 
developed  root  system. 

Those  of  you  who  have  not  tried  it  will  find  the  propaga- 
tion surprisingly  easy.  Two  years  ago  in  October  we  were 
supplied  with  more  than  two  thousand  cuttings  from  one  of 
the  local  bogs  by  Dr.  G.  B.  Rigg  of  the  department  of  Botany 
at  the  University  of  Washington.  Placed  in  sand  almost  100 
per  cent  of  these  cuttings  rooted  in  a very  short  time.  The 
young  plants  have  been  growing  in  a cold  frame  for  well  over 
eighteen  months  and  in  general  are  very  strong  and  sturdy. 
The  leaves  are  a lustrous  green  and  much  larger  than  those 
on  the  wild  plants.  And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  no  particular  attempt  made  to  build  a special  type 
of  soil  for  them.  They  are  developing  beautifully  in  a good 
grade  garden  soil  which  is  somewhat  acid  as  are  the  bulk  of 
our  native  soils.  From  the  appearance  of  the  plants  it  is 
assumed  that  judicious  pinching  of  the  topmost  terminal 
shoots  should  result  in  shapely,  well-formed  individuals. 

Lupinus  Arboreus 

Lupinus  arboreus,  the  tree  lupine,  is  not  used  nearly  as 
much  as  it  should  be  in  our  ornamental  plantings.  Even  here 
in  the  Puget  Cound  country,  where  moderate  to  high  rainfall 
and  generally  high  atmospheric  humidity  prevail  there  are 
many  relatively  severe  planting  sites.  The  combination  of 
light  soils  plus  a rolling,  hilly,  to  mountainous  topography 
gives  frequent  rise  to  dry,  warm  ridge  tops  and  steep  slopes 
upon  which  it  is  difficult  to  establish  the  majority  of  the 
better  known  ornamental  plant  types.  That  the  problem  of 
planting  such  areas  is  an  important  one  is  evidenced  by  the 
many  queries  pertaining  to  it  which  we  have  received. 

The  tree  lupine  is  one  species  which  is  perfectly  adapted 
to  grow  under  the  conditions  which  such  a site  imposes.  The 
common  name  is  wholly  inaccurate  for,  strictly  speaking,  the 
plant  is  really  a shrub  and  not  a big  shrub  at  that  when 
compared  to  such  types  as  the  privets  and  buddleias.  It  is 
recorded  as  having  attained  the  height  of  10  feet  although 
none  of  the  specimens  that  has  come  to  our  attention  has 
grown  more  than  6 to  7 feet  tall.  It  is,  however,  a shapely 


thing  which,  if  it  is  placed  where  there  is  plenty  of  space,  will 
develop  into  more  or  less  uniformly  rounded  mass  approxi- 
mately as  wide  as  it  is  tall. 

The  principal  attributes  which  make  it  a desirable  orna- 
mental may  be  summed  up  thusly: 

(1)  It  has  a pleasing,  rounded  habit  of  growth  and  is 
neither  too  compact  nor  too  loose. 

(2 ) The  persistent,  compound,  bright  green  leaves,  neither 
too  coarse  nor  too  fine,  add  a pleasing  texture  to  the  garden 
detail  in  both  summer  and  winter. 

(3)  The  sulphur-yellow  to  yellow  flowers  appear  during 
July  and  August  and  may  even  remain  into  September,  a 
time  of  year  when  the  shrub  border  or  bank  is  benefited  by 
colorful  blooms. 

(4)  It  grows  well  on  dry,  hot  situations.  As  a matter  of 
fact  the  flowers  seem  to  develop  their  deepest  colors  on  such 
planting  sites. 

( 5 ) It  is  a legume  which  will  not  only  help  prevent  serious 
erosion  on  the  bank  or  slope  but  which  will  also  add  ma- 
terially to  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

i -f  i 

A Brief  History  of  Gardening 

(Continued  from  September) 

Medieval  Gardens 

THE  MIDDLE  AGES  are  considered  to  have  begun  with 
the  sacking  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  in  410  a.  d.  It  was  a 
period  which  seems  to  have  been  without  growth.  The  people 
were  lawless,  fanatic  and  almost  barbaric  in  their  warfare. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  gardens  of  the  period  comes  from 
illuminated  manuscripts,  paintings  and  poetry.  Of  course, 
none  of  these  are  pure  representations  for  they  are  inspired 
for  the  greater  part  by  fancy,  but  they  do  show  what  the 
general  characteristics  were. 

The  earlier  gardens  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  the  result 
of  the  efforts  of  the  monks.  Horticulture  was  kept  alive 
because  the  early  church  used  the  pagan  custom  of  cultivat- 
ing flowers  for  use  at  festivals.  Another  reason  for  the 
monastic  garden  was  that  it  served  as  the  “beautiful”  in  the 
lives  of  the  monks. 

The  monastic  pleasure  garden  was  the  cloister  garth.  The 
cloister  was  enclosed  by  the  church  on  the  north,  and  by 
walls  or  other  monastic  buildings  on  the  other  sides.  There 
was  a covered  walk  encircling  the  cloister  inside  the  pillar 
supports  which  rested  on  a low  parapet.  Open  arches  led 
out  into  the  garden.  Within  the  cloister  was  a rectangular  or 
square  plot  of  grass  which  was  cut  by  two  intersecting  paths 
crossing  at  right  angles  with  each  other.  At  this  intersection 
was  a tree,  or  more  often  a tub  of  water  or  a simple  well. 

Other  cultivated  plots  within  the  monastery  walls  included 
the  physic  garden,  a regular  enclosure  with  a border  of  plants 
around  the  wall,  close  behind  the  house  of  the  medical  at- 
tendant. The  kitchen  garden,  in  which  such  things  as  lettuce, 
parsnips,  cabbage,  celery,  radishes,  carrots  and  beets  were 
grown,  was  another  cultivated  area.  In  the  cemetery  many 
fruit  trees  were  planted  among  the  graves. 

The  Tenth  Century  was  the  darkest  of  the  middle  ages 
and  during  those  years  the  art  of  horticulture  was  almost  lost. 
But  it  was  revived  with  the  coming  of  the  Normans  to  Eng- 
land in  the  Eleventh  Century.  At  the  time  there  was  a rage 
for  the  founding  of  monasteries  and  the  Benedictine  Order 
flourished.  Battle  Abbey  and  Newstead,  the  latter  belonging 
to  the  Black  Friars,  were  typical.  In  front  of  Newstead  and 
outside  the  walls,  but  within  bowshot  of  them,  was  a large, 
square  pool  of  water  known  as  Eagle  Pond.  Around  its 
margin  was  a broad,  green  strip  of  grass.  Along  the  top  of 
the  bank  were  rectangular  beds,  alternately  of  flowers  and 
grass,  surrounding  a huge  walnut  tree.  A break  in  the  wall 


beside  the  walk  above  the  pond  permitted  a glimpse  of  the 
trees  in  the  park  beyond.  Northeast  of  the  Abbey  were  two 
parterres  edged  with  box,  and  a square  of  grass  planted  with 
yew  trees. 

The  castle  gardens  of  the  medieval  period  developed  at  a 
much  later  date  than  did  those  of  the  monasteries.  Up  to  the 
Twelfth  Century  there  was  no  place  for  a garden  inside  the 
walls  and  behind  the  moats.  But  a gradual  transition  took 
place  and  two  hundred  years  later  they  had  developed  into 
virtual  palaces  surrounded  by  ample  grounds  and  extensive 
gardens.  After  the  close  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  the  castles 
became  merely  residences  for  it  was  no  longer  so  necessary 
to  occupy  them  solely  for  the  protection  they  afforded. 

Characteristics  of  the  gardens  which  were  developing 
toward  the  end  of  the  medieval  period  were  “knots,”  where 
each  bed  design  was  set  out  by  lines  of  low  growing  or 
clipped  shrubs  with  flowers  filling  the  spaces  between.  The 
parterre  also  became  popular;  one  type  attempted  to  imitate 
embroidery  work;  another  type  consisted  of  grass  plots 
either  contiguous  or  cut  into  many  pieces  by  intersecting 
paths  with  the  whole  surrounded  by  a border  of  flowers;  a 
third  type  was  of  cut  work  in  which  the  space  was  cut  into 
shapes  by  various  paths,  each  space  surrounded  by  box 
edging  and  entirely  planted  with  flowers. 

Mazes  and  labyrinths,  such  as  may  be  seen  now  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  were  revived  again  following  the  long  period  of 
decadence.  They  were  used  in  the  true  sense,  with  the  plants 
three  to  four  feet  in  height,  although  at  first  the  lines  were 
indicated  by  plants  which  were  sheared  just  a little  above 
the  ground  line.  Arbors,  topiary  work,  turfed  mounds,  pavil- 
ions, fountains,  and  similar  features  came  to  be  popular  again. 

James  I,  when  he  was  imprisoned  in  Windsor  Castle,  wrote 
thus  of  a garden  of  this  period: 

“Now  was  there  made,  fast  by  the  Towris  walls 

A garden  fair;  and  in  the  corners  set 

An  arbour  green,  with  wandis  long  and  small 

Railed  about,  and  so  with  trees  set 

Was  all  the  place,  and  Hawthorne  hedges  knet, 

That  lyf  was  none  walking  there  forbye 
That  might  within  scarce  any  wight  espy. 

So  thick  the  boughes  and  the  leaves  green 

Beshaded  all  the  alleys  that  there  were 

And  mids  of  every  arbour  might  be  seen 

The  sharpe  greene  sweet  juniper 

Growing  so  fair  with  branches  here  and  there 

That  as  it  seemed  to  a lyf  without 

The  boughs  spread  the  arbour  about.” 

Among  the  flowers  and  plants  that  were  in  use  late  in  this 
period  were  the  familiar  madonna  lily,  salvia,  rosemary, 
juniper,  bay,  stone  pine,  cherry,  walnut  and  fig. 

Gardens  in  Ancient  India 

The  features  of  the  ancient  Indian  gardens  were  in  keep- 
ing with  the  natural  conditions  of  the  country  and  were 
adapted  to  the  intense  heat.  The  garden  was  arranged  to 
serve  two  important  purposes — it  should  offer  shade  and 
rest  and  it  should  be  so  planned  as  to  be  most  attractive  in 
the  moonlight.  An  essential  requirement  was  the  use  of  water 
in  some  form  since  that  always  adds  a cooling  effect. 

Stone  work  was  an  important  feature.  It  was  worked  into 
the  pavements  along  the  edges  of  the  channels  through  which 
the  water  was  carried  and  there  the  marble  was  often  laid  in 
complicated  geometric  designs. 

A fine  example  of  the  Indian  garden  is  the  Anjuri  Bagh 
in  Agra  Fort.  It  is  divided  into  four  squares,  each  with  a 
separate  border  and  central  plot.  The  flowers  are  massed 
boldly  and  the  design  is  similar  to  that  in  the  old  carpets. 

In  the  larger  gardens  trees  of  considerable  size  were  intro- 
duced, while  in  smaller  ones  a few  cypresses  sufficed.  The 
whole  was  often  enclosed  by  a stone  trellis  which  supported 
vines.  Among  the  plants  most  commonly  used  were  banyans, 
acacias,  bougainvilleas,  lilies,  roses,  narcissi  and  tulips. 


Gardens  of  Old  China 

The  first  records  of  gardening  in  China  go  back  to  the 
Second  Century  B.  C.,  considerably  later  than  those  of 
Ancient  Egypt.  Chrysanthemums  and  pines  seem  to  have 
been  the  favored  flowers  of  the  people  although  the  peony 
was  not  long  in  gaining  prestige,  for  in  the  Eleventh  Century 
it  was  considered  a flower  of  rank  and  wealth. 

Included  in  the  Chinese  garden  were:  (1)  a rocky  solitude, 
(2)  a space  for  flowers,  (3)  a thicket  of  woods  and  (4)  a 
great  amount  of  water  scenery.  The  design  was  an  attempt  to 
copy  the  best  things  in  nature  and  to  improve  on  those  things 
which  could  be  embellished  without  spoiling  the  natural 
effect.  “In  the  Seventeenth  Century  the  art  of  laying  out  a 
garden  lay  in  joining  an  aspect  of  cheerfulness,  luxuriant 
growth,  shade,  solitude  and  repose  in  such  a way  that  the 
senses  might  be  convinced  of  rural  nature.  Diversity  was  the 
main  object,  for  symmetry  was  thought  wearying.” 

The  Chinese  were  also  responsible  for  the  development 
of  several  other  ideas  which  acclaimed  their  intense  interest 
in  the  use  of  ornamental  plants.  For  example,  they  developed 
the  principle  of  the  “seasonal”  garden,  organizing  one  area 
for  spring  effects,  another  for  summer,  and  so  on.  The  winter 
garden  was  planted  largely  to  evergreen  trees  and  vines.  The 
spring  area  exhibited  such  things  as  the  iris,  roses,  hyacinths, 
daffodils,  violets,  primroses,  and  crocuses.  The  summer  gar- 
den was  by  far  the  most  elaborate  and  was  designed  for 
repose  and  recreation.  It  included  the  principal  water  features 
— the  lakes,  rivers  and  streams.  The  autumn  section  went  so 
far  in  its  imitation  of  nature  as  to  present  decayed  trees  and 
stumps  to  heighten  the  effect. 

Chinese  philosophy  has  always  played  an  important  part 
in  garden  design.  Even  today  one  finds  that  the  legends  which 
have  been  handed  down  for  centuries  from  one  generation  to 
another  have  influenced  the  appearance  of  the  home  grounds. 
For  instance,  one  always  finds,  just  outside  the  main  entrance 
to  garden  or  house,  the  “spirit  wall.”  This  is  so  placed  in 
front  of  the  gate  that  the  evil  spirits  cannot  enter,  for  they 
can  fly  in  straight  lines  only.  Thus  the  necessity  of  making 
a turn  excludes  them  from  the  household.  Also,  the  roofs  of 
the  pergolas  are  so  curved  that  a spirit,  when  sliding  down, 
will  be  tossed  into  the  air  and  land  in  some  other  spot  than 
directly  beneath  the  roof. 

Gates  are  also  very  important.  The  entrance  gate  is  often 
a heavy,  massive,  wooden  structure,  but  those  within,  con- 
necting the  various  walled  sections  of  the  garden,  are  pic- 
turesque and  beautiful  in  design.  The  moon  gate  is  perhaps 
the  most  impressive.  It  is  a large,  round  opening  in  the  wall 
through  which  one  may  behold  a lovely  vista.  Other  shapes 
commonly  encountered  are  rectangles,  squares,  and  octagons. 
The  gates  are  sometimes  placed  in  line  so  that  one  gets  a view 
of  some  special  feature  at  the  far  end  of  the  vista. 

There  are  many  features  which  are  considered  essential  to 
a Chinese  garden.  The  hills,  which  are  the  legendary  places 
where  one  seeks  peace  and  solitude,  are  always  found  no 
matter  how  small  the  area.  A lake  of  a size  which  suits  the 
surroundings  is  necessary  and  in  the  middle  of  it  there 
should  be  an  island  connected  to  the  mainland  by  a rustic 
bridge.  The  hills  and  lakes  should  be  so  placed  as  to  give  one 
the  impression  of  endless  space  even  though  they  may  be  very 
small.  Pavilions  may  be  found  scattered  through  the  area, 
here  in  the  rock  garden,  or  there  projecting  over  the  water’s 
edge,  but  always  where  they  will  afford  a particularly  fine 
view.  Covered  arcades  and  galleries  are  also  essential;  they 
may  connect  the  various  parts  of  the  garden  or,  constructed 
against  a south  wall,  they  may  serve  to  give  protective  shade 
against  the  effects  of  the  hot,  summer  sun.  The  rockeries  are 
often  (he  only  sections  where  flowers  are  grown.  Here  peonies 
may  be  found  which  vary  greatly  in  size  and  shape. 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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